needed fiirther development and refinement. Regardless of compli¬ 
ance requirements, universities should recognise that such practices 
are important components of good management in any confemporaiy 
organisation. In any case, a failure to acknowledge such obligations 
will assuredly lead to a much more systematic focus on our operations, 
not only by the agencies of executive government, but also by public 
watchdogs such as anti-corruption agencies and auditors-generai. The 
recent report of the WA Auditor-General relating to the compliance by 
university staff in that State with relevant university policy in respect 
of consultancy activities and rights of private practice is but the most 
obvious current example. 

A focus on improving budget and financial management will affect 
universities not only in global terras. .It may also involve, at a detailed 
level, a careful assessment of the way in which resources are allocated 
for teaching and research activities. That may be very difficult for the 
system to accept, but overseas experience sugge,sts that we should 
prepare ourselves for such debates. For example, the way in which 
information technology and communications are transforming the 
teaching and learning environment, together with the pressures for 
massification of the student population and the requirement to manage 
with less resources, will lead collectively to the identification or 
reformulation of the various performance measures that are in use. For 
example, over recent years much stronger emphasis has been placed on 
indicators such as graduation and progression rates, building occupan¬ 
cy rates, research output measures, and productivity measures for staff. 
On the other hand, in the future much less emphasis is likely to be 
placed on the importance of staff: student ratios in our academic 
planning. It may well be that staff: student ratios will, in the future, be 
examined alongside the costs of offering course units. 

Experience to date with relative funding models suggests that the 
prospect of moving in such a direction might not be welcomed, and 
undoubtedly regarded as another example of managerialism encroach¬ 
ing into the sector. But it also might provide a very useful guide in 
terms of the consumption of resources as between undergraduate and 
postgraduate teaching. 

A systematic focus on identifying better ways of allocating resourc¬ 
es and planning future needs could also lead to more serious attempts 
to share resources across institution,s. While the difficulties of such 
resource-sharing are acknowledged, the frequent unwillingness of 
institutions to grapple with this challenge is, perhaps, surprising. 
Probably the most obvious case in point, and one which bears directly 
on students and the overall quality of the learning environment, is the 
reluctance by many universities to cooperate with other institutions in 
terms of their library collections. 

This reluctance to cooperate derives in part from the competitive 
environment which is being encouraged. In him, this raises the issue 
of the relevance of market competition in an environment where the 
government has an interest in seeing strategic collaboration and 
economy in the use of system-wide resources. 

A systematic focus on resource allocation is also likely to lead more 
institutions to seriously analyse the possibilities of contracting-out 
certain of those services currently operated internally. In tenns of this 
issue, however, the mixed experience of the broader public sector 
need.s to be carefully considered. 



A particular area for concern for universities as they seek to adopt 
better practices is that of risk management. Since the amalgamations 
of the la.st decade some universities have experienced a quantum leap 
in their asset values. Usually, a series of steps are designed to protect 
an organisation from unnecessary costs and losses. The management 
of‘risk’ thus should be a vital activity in any organisation. Substantial 
losses including inefficiencies can he incurred if adequate systems are 
not established to identify risk and its impact. In this regard annual 
system appraisals may be used to assess the current level of exposure 
to risks. The financial standards applicable to universities in most 
states nowrequire an analysis of the control environment, including an 
assessment as to whether the controls limit the risk to a level that is 
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acceptable to management. This involves the achievement of a careful 
balance as between the cost of the control and the risk it mitigates. 

The regulatory framework 

There is also little doubt that, if governments are serious about 
imiversities operating efficiently and effectively in both domestic and 
international contexts, serious attention should be devoted to the 
complex regulatory machinery presently governing university opera¬ 
tions. 

While universities operate under their own State Acts ofParliament, 
the Commonwealth is in a far stronger position to enforce compliance 
because of its control of the funding arrangements. The Common¬ 
wealth’s interest in developing performance-based funding arrange¬ 
ments had been signalled over some years, although the adoption of 
real performance targets and measures in the system is essentially 
limited to the broad participation targets set in the profiles process, and 
real funding sanctions have generally been avoided. Commonwealth 
grant payments are now made direct to educational institutions rather 
than via the States. Consistent with this funding approach, universities 
themselves are responsible, rather than the States, for compliance with 
Commonwealth grant payments. However, the Commonwealth has 
generally left the detemhnation of financial management standards 
and policies to state governments. Commonwealth-level accountabil¬ 
ity requirements have emphasised educational data collection and 
financial statement reporting (e.g., through education profile submis¬ 
sions) with little emphasis on e,stablishing the standards for results- 
oriented management of universities. For example, as a condition of 
receipt of grants from the Commonwealth, universities present audited 
financial statements. But there is no requirement for the inclusion of 
non-financial performance information. 

Universities in all states are now specifically covered by state 
government financial standards designed to improve financial man¬ 
agement practices and accountability. Such requirements cover a 
range of areas including program management, asset management, 
position assessments and system appraisals (including cost effective¬ 
ness of internal controls and risk assessment) as well as the require¬ 
ments for annual reporting and financial statements. 

Conclusion 

There may still be some resentment from within the sector about the 
trend in universities towards adopting contemporary management 
practices from thebroaderpublic sector. This is understandable. At the 
end of the day, however, universities must recogni.se that they are 
publicly-funded organisations which attract a hefty level of taxpayer 
benefaction and, like all other such supported organisations, they are 
being required to perform better and be more accountable for their 
activities. 

Given that this trend has no prospect of being reversed, the issue for 
universities is not whether to accept or decline to contemporise their 
policies and practices, but to identify those elements of the public 
sector reform agetida which genuinely underpin improved operating 
efficiencies, and which advance the system towards its core goals, and 
to demonstrate convincingly to government the nature of this relation¬ 
ship. To that extent the sector itself has an obligation not merely to 
accept in a resigned way the machinery being imposed by governments 
on universities classified as pari of a more broadly defined public 
sector, but to recommend the way in which such machinery may be 
shaped in its operation within universities so that tangible improve¬ 
ments occur in the way in which universities discharge their teaching, 
research and service obligations. 


Harry de Boer and Leo Goedegebuure 

Universit}’ of Tweate, the Netherlands 



In many countries the manner in which higher education institutions 
are governed and the way in which internal decision-making processes 
and procedures operate are under discussion. To give but a few of the 
many examples, in Australia the government has initiated a system- 
wide review of institutional management, recently in Denmark the 
governance structure of institutions has been changed, in Ireland a 
review of management processes and structure is underway, in the 
Netherlands governance and management are key issues in the ongo¬ 
ing debate about restructuring higher education, and in Germany 
management issues feature in the discussion about the future direction 
of the system. This renewed interest in the governance and manage¬ 
ment of higher education is due to several factors. 

First, it can be seen as a ‘logical’ component of a trend set in motion 
in the mid 1980.S that emphasises a more market-like approach to the 
steering and control of higher education systems. For various reasons, 
governments the world over have made more or less far-reaching 
attempfs to introduce more market-related approaches into their higher 
education systems, the most prominent being the allocation of part of 
the overall resources on the ba.sis of competition and attempts to 
increase consumerism by, amongst others, increasing the user-pay 
element. Without going into the details of this development (see 
Goedegebuure et at, 1994 for a thorough discussion), the increased 
emphasis on managerialism and busine.ss-like structures is in line with 
the broad philosophy of the market-like approach. 

Second, it can be seen also as a ‘logical’ consequence ofan increased 
emphasis on institutional autonomy. In line with the notions of remote 
government control, self-regulatory sy.stems, and a mode! of govern¬ 
mental supervision instead of stringent planning and control (see 
Neave & Van Vught, 1991), higher education institutions in many 
countries have experienced - sometimes profound - changes in their 
traditional relationships with national governments. Whether or not 
institutional autonomy actually has increased as a result of these 
changes remains a moot point, but it is without doubt that the demand 
for institutional accountability, especially in terms of the primary 
processes of teaching and research, has increased. Recently, the 
demand for accountability has stretched into the realm of management 
and governance. 

Third, and closely related to the previous point, is the trend towards 
increased accountability in terms of value-for-money. With massive 
increases in higher education participation over the last decade and 
with diminishing resources available to the sector, efficiency ques¬ 
tions are high on the political agenda the world over. And while 
initially the efficiency movement focused on increasing research 
productivity and a streamlining of the educational process in order to 
reduce the time-to-degree, more recently it has inteired the realm of 
higher education governance and management on the assumption that 
much can be improved. If only institutions were to be better managed, 
many of the problems that now face higher education could sub.stan 
tially be reduced or even eliminated. At least, such is the atmosphere 
influencing many of the recent governmental and parliamentary pa¬ 
pers and debates on higher education. 

Given this increased attention, it is remarkable the degree to which 
the higher education research community has ignored issues of gov¬ 
ernance and management, particularly from, a comparative perspec¬ 



tive. Admittedly, the Northern American literature still emphasises 
notions of leadership, and the total quality management and continu' 
ous quality improvement movements also deal with is.sues of govern¬ 
ance and management. British re.searchers have investigated the role 
and function of institutional top-management in the wake of the 
fundamental changes that have beset higher education in the United 
Kingdom. But for rigorous structural analysis of higher education 
decision-making, we remain reliant on the pioneering works of Bald¬ 
ridge (1971; 1978), Clark (1983), and Mintzberg (1979). In terms of 
comparative research, little attention has been given to the effects the 
changes over the last fifteen years have had on the cun'ency of 
traditional concepts of academic organisation, such as the Continental, 
Anglo-Saxon and American governance models, with different loci of 
decision-making according to system type, Questions concerning to 
what extent decision-making processes .still exhibit the characteristics 
of bureaucratic, collegial, political or garbage-can models remain to be 
answered. Has higher education managed to ‘neutralise’ much of the 
change,s over the years through it.s internal decision-making processes 
and has it continued in much the same way as before, or have these 
changes affected the internal operations of the institutions? 

In this article we present the first, preliminary findings of a compar¬ 
ative study commenced early in 1995 on governance structures and 
decision-making processes. Our primary objective in this study is to 
assess to what extent previous notions about governance, management 
and decision-making still hold true. A secondary objective is to 
investigate to what extent different forms of organisation and their 
ensuing decision-making processes result in different degrees of 
efficiency and effectiveness. As a first step in this ongoing research 
project • estimated to be a five year study - we distributed a question¬ 
naire to top administrators in seven European countries. On the basis 
of an analysis of the results of this questionnaire, more detailed case 
studies will be performed for we are well aware that a survey is but an 
instrument to obtain a first glimpse of the intricacies and complexity 
of institutional governance and decision-making. For the present 
article, we examine our initial findings regarding decision-making in 
higher education institutions. Notwith.standing the limitations associ¬ 
ated with the instrument and the fact that much of our initial analysis 
is basically descriptive in nature, wc hope that these first results will 
make the reader sensitive to the differences that exist between coun- 
trie.s and between different types of institutions, Only through an 
appreciation of both the complexity and variety in institutional gov- 
eriHince structures can we improve our understanding ofthis important 
aspect of highc! education. 



In order to obtain empirical data a questionnaire was constructed, 
composed of three b[ock,s of variables. In the last week of January 
!9'TS, this questionnaire was sent to the Rector (Vice-Chancellor, 
Presidenti ofj ’p higher education institution.s in Sweden, Denmark, 
the Federal Republic of Germany, France, the United Kingdom, the 
Netherlands and Flanders. It is assumed that these persons have a good 
overview and substantial knowledge and experience with respect to 
the governance structure of their institution and therefore can provide 
useful empirical data. From these 376, 123 institutions completed the 
quesiionnairc (only 112 in time to complete the analysis presented in 
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this article). This means a responseratt:of33%,which, considering the 
specific group of respondents is not unsatisfactory. The main reasons 
for non-parlicipation are (a) a lack of time or capacity, (b) ongoing 
reorganisation processes, and (c) in .France, language difficulties 
where Bnglish seems to be a problem notwithstanding the positive 
responses wc received. Table 1 presents the response rate by country. 


Table h Response Rate 



Sejst 

Completed 

Response 


Numbsr | 

Pern. 

Number (N2) | 

Parc j 



rNh 





Sweden 

'23 

6 

7 

6 

30 

Denmark 

21 

6 

11 

9 

52 

Gannany 

112 

30 

31 

25 

28 

Friuicc 

B6 

23 

IS 

12 

17 

United Kingdom 

74 

20 

33 

27 

45 

Hathartosda 

41 

11 

21 

17 

51 


19 

5 

S 

4 

25 

Total 

375 

100 

123 

100 

33 


The participating institutions differ in various ways. The oldest 
institution, for example, was founded in 1180, the most recent institu¬ 
tions were founded in 1992. More than 50% of the institutions were 
founded after the second world war. There also is a wide variety in the 
size of the participating institutions: from less than 1,000 students up 
to more than 40,000, and from less than 500 employees up to more than 
5,000, 

In addition to presenting the results of our survey for the total group, 
we compare institutions from different countries and we compare 
different kinds of institutions, The latter is done in two ways. First, we 
use the common classification of universities versus non-universities. 
In the total group there are 58 universities and 53 non-universities. 
Second, a distinction is made on the basis of the core business of the 
institution; 

• Teaching institutions {‘T-institutions’): teaching is the corebusi- 
ne,s.s for more than 80% of the activities; 

• Teaching and .Research institutions (TR-institutions’); teaching 
is the core business for 60 - 80% of the activities; 

• Research institutions (‘R-institutions’): teaching is the core busi¬ 
ness for less than 60% of the activities. 

On the basis of this distinction there are 42 T-instirutions, 22 TR- 
institutions and 43 R-institutions participating in this project. In the 
next section we will discuss the outcomes of the survey with respect 
to decision-making processes: which actors within the institution 
participate in decision-making; in what manner; and how can these 
decision-making processes be typified? 



With respect to decision-making we have focused on six different 
policy issues, as a representative sample of the scope and nature of 
institutional decision-making. The issues are: the approval of new 
teaching programs, the design of research programs, the determination 
of budget priorities, the selection of key administrators, the selection 
of full professors, and the formation of long term institutional policies. 
As can be seen, these issues cover both primary (teaching and research) 
and secondary (support activities, financial management, etc) process¬ 
es. 

Per issue the respondents were asked to indicate to what extent 
actors within the institution participated in decision-making. For this 
purpose, the following actors were identified: administrators at the 
central and the decentralised levels, council-members at the central 
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and the decentralised levels, academics, and support staff. The word 
‘council’ is u.sed here as an ombudsman term defined as collective 
govemance/decision-making bodies operating at either the central or 
decentralised level. 

With respect to the degree of participation, tire following modes 
were specified: (1) non-participation, (2) passiveparticipation, and(3) 
active participation. Passive participation has been defined as the 
possihiliiy for an actor to participate; eg., the actor can ask/demand 
certain information or can provide certain input (advise). Active 
participation implies that the actor participates by definition in the 
decision-making process. Of course, the fact that an actor participates 
actively in the decision-making process does not indicate to what 
extent this actor has actual influence or power. This question is not 
addressed in the present study. 

With respect to the manner of participation the following possibil¬ 
ities were included in the questionnaire; (1) no voice, (2) right of 
information, (3) right to be heard, provide advice, (4) voting power, (5) 
shared responsibility for the decision taken. Although this scale does 
not allow for conclusions regarding the actual power or influence of an 
actor, it is implied that the ‘stronger’ forms of participation (4 and 5) 
increase the possibility for effective articulation of interest. 

Before presenting the results per issue, a comprehensive overview 
of the degree of participation per actor is provided for the total 
population (.see Table 2). This comprehensive degree of participation 
has been constructed by adding the scores on the six policy issues and 
recalculating them to a score on the interval <0-i>. Given the choice 
of issues, we believe this indicates reasonably well the involvement of 
the respective actors in institutional decision-making. 

From Table 2 it can be concluded that academics are closely 
involved in institutional decision-making. In 80% of the institutions, 
academic participation is high. Next to the academics, central admin¬ 
istrators, and to a lesser extent central council members appear to 
participate strongly in the decision-making proce.ss. Regarding the six 
policy issues (aggregated) we can conclude that the centra! level (both 
admini-strators and councils) is more strongly involved than the decen¬ 
tralised level. In particular, the decentralised administrators show a 
relatively low score. Although at the central level the adminLstrators 
have a higher score than the councils, at the decentrali.sed level the 
opposite seems to be the case. Administrative support staff are little 
involved in the decision-making process. 


Table 2 : Degree of participation in decision 

making per designated actor (frequencies) 



low 

medium 

high 

mean 

academics (N=9I) 

4 

14 

73 

0.7S2 

central administrators (N=93) 

4 

28 

61 

0.702 

clecentral administrators (N=90) 

48 

23 

19 

0.395 

central councils (N=94) 

10 

29 

55 

0.665 

decentrai councils (N=94) 

23 

31 

40 

0.5S3 

administrative support staff (N=94) 

85 

7 


0.151 


Scale from 0 to I; ’low', 'medkim' wid 'high' refer respectively to the Intervals <.00 - ,33>, <.33 
- ,S7> en <.67 - l.00>. 

The more the mean approaches 1.00. the higher the degree of participation. 

If we look at the degree of participation of the respective actorsper 
type of institution some significant differences come to the fore. In 
universities, academics and central administrators participate more 
than in the non-universities as is evidenced by the mean-scores: 
respectively .82 and .74 for the universities versus .67 and .64 for the 
non-universities. For the T-TR-R-distinction, it appears that the differ¬ 
ent actors in the TR- and R-institutions do not differ substantially in 
terms of Che degree of participation. However, within T-institutions 


the academics, central and decentralised administrators, and members 
of the decentralised councils/collective decision-making bodies par¬ 
ticipate less in comparison to the other two types of institutions. 

In Table 3 the overall degree of participation is broken down by 
country. Swedish institutions to alarge extent appear to be in line with 
the outcomes presented in Table 2. Only the central councils appear to 
have a relatively low degree of participation. For the Danish institu¬ 
tions the most ‘striking’ conclusion next to the low scores for the 
academics and the central administrators appears to be the fact that the 
decentralised councils feature prominently in the decision-making 
process. Compared to the other countries the most noteworthy fact for 
the German institutions is the close involvement of the councils at both 
the centra! and the decentralised levels. In the French institutions 
administrative support staff assume a more prominent role compared 
to the other systems, although also in France the degree of participation 
for this group remains low. As an overall conclusion we note that the 
degree of participation of the various actors differs the most in the 
United Kingdom and the Netherlands compared to the other countries. 
Both British academics and the centra! level (administrators and 
councils) show a high degree of participation, while the decentralised 
levels appear less involved in decision-making. In the Netherlands the 
low scores for both academics and central councils are remarkable, 
while here we also find a comparatively high score for the decentral¬ 
ised administrators. 


Table 3: Average degree of participation per > 

country and actor 



5 

DK 

FRG 

F 

UK 

NL 

academics 

0.77 

0.65 

0.79 

0.79 

O.B 

0.61 

central administrators 

0.64 


0.69 

0.75 

0.7B 

0,7 

decentral administrators 

0.39 

0.33 

0.33 

0.47 

0.34 

0.69 

central councils 

0.36 

0.63 


0,7 

0,7 


decentral councils 

0.57 

OIL 

Q.6S 

0.54 

Q.43 

0.56 

administrative suppoit staff 

0.12 

0.13 

0.13 

0.22 

0.15 

0.19 


Scale from 0 to I; 'low', 'medium' and 'high' refer reapecdvely to die Intervals <.00 • .33>, 
<.33 . .67>cn <.67- i .00>. 


The more the mean approaches 1.00. the higher the degree of participation. 

■bold'»@<.IO:'_^’»@<.0S 

The survey results pertaining to the degree and manner of participa¬ 
tion of the actors in relation to the separate policy issues are presented 
in tables 4 to 9. Some clear differences emerge. With respect to the 
approval of new teaching programs the emphasis in the decision¬ 
making process is on the academics and the decentralised councils. 
Respectively 87% and 68% of these actors are active participants, and 
use the ‘heavy’ forms of right of vote and co-responsibility for the 
decisions reached. For the design of new research programs the 
primacy of the academics is even more pronounced (Table 5). Central 
and decentralised councils participate actively, especially through 
advice and voting. The administrators, both central and — to a lesser 
extent — decentralised, also show active participation, but here the 
manner of participation is more ‘light’; right of information and 
advice. 

We therefore can conclude that with respect to the two issues related 
to the primary processes (teaching and research) within institutions, 
academics play a dominant role. It also becomes clear that, contrary to 
the aggregated data presented in Table 2, the decentralised councils 
participate ‘more’ than thecentral councils. These findings support the 
general notion that academic professionals play an important role in 
those activities directly related to teaching and research and that the 


decision-making processes related to these activities are characterised 
by their decentralised nature. 




degree ofparticipation 

manner 

of participation 

nc^ic 

possive 

octive 


2 

3 

4 

5 

administrators central level 

19 

30 

43 


10 

46 

16 

19 

administrators deceno’al level 

31 

42 

28 

IS 

22 

39 

13 

12 

academics 



87 



23 

25 

47 

councils central level 

10 

34 

S4 



IS 

40 

31 

councils decentrai level 


25 

68 



20 

42 

27 

administrative support staff 

63 

30 


47 

31 

14 


2 


• I = no voice: 2 = rigln of information; 3 = right to Se heard/advise; 4 = a vote in reaching decisions S = 
co-responsJbi!icy of reached decitiors. 


Table S: Degree and manner of participation of 

the designated actors with respect to the design of 
research programs (in percentages)* 



degree of participation 

manner 

of participation 

none 

possive 

octive 

/ 

2 

3 

4 

5 

administrators central level 

29 

52 

20 

17 

IS 

44 

11 

II 

administrators decentrai level 

42 

43 

14 

25 

26 

27 

11 

to 

academics 



93 



13 

21 

62 

councils central level 

30 

47 

23 

18 

IB 

30 

23 

II 

councils decentrai level 

24 

40 

36 

13 

14 

26 

26 

21 

administrative support staff 

80 

10 

2 

60 

27 

6 


3 


• I * no voice; 2 = right of infermatlon; 3 = right to be heard/advlse; 4 voce In reaching 
decision; 5 - of reached decisions. 


A different picture emerges when we look at Che determination of 
budgetary priorities (Table 6). On this policy issue the central level 
appears dominant: 80% of the central administrators and 71% of the 
central councils actively participate in budgetary matters. Compared 
to decision-making with respect to primary processes (teaching and 
research), the low score of the academics stands out: 36% participate 
actively. Also with respect to this issue it is apparent that the more 
actors participate actively, the ‘heavier’ the manner ofparticipation is 
(voting and co-responsibility). 


Table 6: Degree artd manner of participation of 

the designated actors with respect to determining 
budget priorities (in percentages) * 



degree of participation 

manner of participation 

none 

possive 

octive 

/ 

2 


4 

5 

administrators central level 


18 

80 



24 

20 

49 

administrators decentrai level 

22 

45 

32 

16 

14 

38 

16 

IS 

academics 

22 

43 

36 

12 

16 

31 

21 

2! 

councils central level 


20 

71 



1 1 

29 

51 

council decentrai level 

19 

37 

43 

12 


28 

29 

22 

administrative support staff 

54 

30 


47 

31 

IS 

2 

2 


I = no voice; 2 = right of information; 3 = right to be heard/advise; 4 = 3 vote in reaching 
decisions; 5 = co-responsibilicy of reached decisions 
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The fourth and fifth policy issues are related to institutional person¬ 
nel policy (Tables 7 and 8), A substantially different picture emerges 
with respect to the selection of administrators and professors. It 
appears as if in both cases ‘self-selection’ is the predominant mecha¬ 
nism: central administrators actively participate in the selection of new 
key administrators and academics portray the same behaviour with 
respect to the selection of new professors. In both cases there also is a 
(limited) role for the central councils. This form of self-selection opens 
the possibility for a certain type of co-ordination within the institution, 
namely standardisation on the basis of input (Mintzberg 1979). Ad¬ 
ministrators and academics have the opportunity to appoint those 
colleagues who fit in with the existing norms, values and capabilities. 
In this way a corps d’esprit can be created and maintained. 

Table li Degree and manner of participation of 
the designated actors with respect to selecting key 
administrators (in percentages) * 



degree of participation 

manner of participation 

none 

passive 

ocOve 


2 

3 


5 

administrators central level 


13 

ai 



16 

21 

52 

administrators decentral level 

ss 

30 

IS 

39 

19 

23 

13 

6 

academia 

36 

41 

22 

30 

10 

37 

14 

10 

councils cencral level 

33 

23 

43 

21 

13 

22 

24 

21 

council decentral level 

64 

24 

13 

49 

20 

16 


7 

administrative support staff 

71 

25 

S 

55 

23 

!9 




• I = no voice; 2 = right of Information; 3 = right to be hearb/advlse; 4 = a vote in reaching 
decisions; 5 - co-responslblllt)' of reached decisions 


Table 8: Degree and manner of participation of 

the designated actors with respect to choosing full 
professors (in percentages) * 



degree of participation 

manner of participation 

none 

passive 

active 

; 

1 

3 

4 

5 

administrators central level 

4: 

28 

30 

30 

14 

20 

13 

23 

administrators deceniral level 

62 

19 

17 

45 

17 

15 

1 1 

13 

academia 

6 

13 

77 

7 

6 

IS 

28 

43 

councils central level 

36 

19 

44 

28 

7 

13 

26 

26 

council decentral level 

38 

27 

32 

30 

15 

17 

24 

13 

administrative support staff 

89 

10 

1 

BO 

16 

3 

1 



* i = no voice; 2 = right of information; 3 = right to be heard/advise; 4=3 vote in reaching 
decisions; 5 = co-responsibility of reached decisions 


The sixth issue is the formation of long-term institutional policy, eg. 
development plans, strategic plans, institutional profiles, etcetera. The 
results are presented in Table 9. Although the role of the central 
administrators and central councils is paramount on this issue (81% 
and 78% active participation) the input of academics should not be 
underestimated (60% active participation). 
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Table 9t Degree and manner of participation of 
the designated actors with respect to formulating 
long term Institutional policies (in percentages) * 



degree of participation 

manner of parucipsttion 

xiorie 

passive 

octive 


2 

3 

4 

S 

administrators central level 

4 

14 

81 

4 

5 

21 

23 

46 

adminisiiators decentral level 

23 

44 


19 

2! 

35 

16 

10 

academics 

0 

33 

60 

6 

10 

36 

IB 

26 

councils central level 

2 

19 

7B 


2 

10 

33 

54 

council decerrtra! level 

II 

50 

38 

B 

12 

45 

25 

10 

administrative support staff 

62 

30 

8 

42 

29 

24 

S 

- 


* 1 = no voice; 2 = right of information; 3 = right to be heard/advise; 4 = a vote in reaching 
decisions; S = co-responsibaity at reached decisions 


On thebasis ofthe empirical resultspresented in this section, arather 
nicely balanced picture emerges. It appears that academics play a 
strong role with respect to those issues that directly affect their 
professional work; teaching and research. Not only are they the 
dominant actors on those issues directly related to these activities, but 
also in the ‘adjacent’ issues, namely the selection of new professors 
and the fonnation of long-term institutional policy where their role is 
very visible. The same is true for the central administrators who also 
are the most dominant actors with respect to issues that directly fall 
within their competencies. The picture for the councils is a little more 
diverse, even though a fairly strong position seems to exist for the 
central councils with respect to the more ‘policy oriented’ issues (new 
programs and long-term policy). The decentralised councils appear 
particularly focused on the teaching programs. It also is clear that 
support staff have a very limited role to play in terms of participating 
in policy-issues. Again, we emphasise that the above conclusionson/>’ 
relate to the degree and manner of participation; on the basis of our 
study we cannot formulate any conclusions as to the actual influence 
and power positions of the actors. For this, more detailed case-studies 
are necessary. 

These general conclusions do not change fundamentally if we 
analyse the data for the different types of institutions. The only clear 
difference that emerges is that for both the non-universities and the T- 
institutions, for practically all issues, the degree of participation is 
lower. In Table 10 an overview is presented of those issues for which 
significant differences exist in the degree ofparticipation. Only those 
scores have been included that actually indicate a statistically signif¬ 
icant difference. 




Universl^ 

norhuniversic^ 

T- insticuiion 

TR - institution! 

R • insdtuiion 

(^proml of leaching pregram 






administrators centra ievd 

137 

ica 




academics 

193 

177 

174 


188 

councils central lev^ 

159 

127 

131 

2.64 

2.43 

councUs decencr^ level 



2.46 

169 

2.69 

destpHRing research programs 






acaderrves 



2.8S 

3 

2,93 

coundls central level 



1.91 

118 

1.79 

iktemimng budget pnontia 






academics 

133 

1.96 

1.9 

115 

135 

coundls decetcral level 



103 

132 

2.39 

selKitng Key adnwvstroiors 






academics 

106 

1.67 

1.72 

1.76 

107 

droosirg pyopssors 






academics 

les 

1S7 

151 

2,9 

2.78 

couTKils deceniral level 

in 

1.8 

1.72 

105 

112 

pvmufatrng long term pokey 






admininrators central level 

193 

16 

161 

2.9 

185 

academics 

2J 

133 

133 

165 

16 

councils central level 

195 

2,67 





Scale (no pamcipaoon). '2' (ptiovc pairJcipiuoo). 'r (acenv ptnJcIptclon). 
SipiK<vi[ inference <c lout @ < .10 


Characteristics of institutional decision-making 

In addition to the degree and manner of participation in the decision¬ 
making processes, the study also focused on the characteristics of these 
processes with respect to the six policy issues. In order to determine the 
nature of decision-making, 21 variables were selected. The selection 
was based on the outcomes of earlier studies dealing with issues of 
governance and management in higher education studies. 

In Table 11 the findings on the 21 variables are presented for the 
identified policy-issues. The figures presented are the average scores 
on a five-point scale. The respondents were asked the following 
question: ‘to what degree is decision-making in your institution 
characterised by the following features?’. Our interpretation of the 
average scores is based on the following criteria; 

<1.00 - 1.80> variable is not characteristic for the decision¬ 
making process 

<1.80 - 2.60> variable is hardly characteristic 
<2.60 - 3.40> variable is fairly characteristic 
<3.40 - 4.20> variable is certainly characteristic 
<4.20 - 5.00> variable is highly characteristic 

The firstconclusion that can be drawn on the basis of Table 11 is that 
only a limited number of variables do not relate in any substantial way 
to the decision-making process; only 27 ofthe 126 scores are below the 
2.60 mark. These variables are — for some of the issues — ad hoc 
decision-making, a large number of conflicts, informal decision¬ 
making and ‘intuition instead of rational knowledge ba.se’. Consider¬ 
ing the value-connotations of these variables, we have to bear in mind 
that a certain response bias may exist; since our group of respondents 
is formed by top administrators. De-emphasising informality, intui¬ 
tion, conflicts and ad hoc actions would appear quite consistent with 
their background and experience; again, an issue requiring more 
detailed case-studies. 

Our second conclusion with respect to Table 11 is that only a limited 
number of variables are highly characteristic of the decision-making 
processes; expertise and special knowledge feature clearly in deci¬ 


sions on research programs and the selection of professors, also 
characterised by a very high degree of standardisation (especially in 
universities). 

Other generalisations arising from Table 11 worth noting are: 

• decision-making through negotiation appears to exist only to a 
limited extent; it is fairly characteristic in determining budgetary 
priorities; 

^ a large feeling of mutual responsibility appears to exist, especially 
where long-term policy, the selection of professors and the 
approval of new teaching programs is concerned; 

• in the decision-making process, emphasis is placed on reaching 
mutual agreement and much consultation exists (except in the 
case of selecting administrators); 

• the design of research programs is characterised by decentralised 
decision-making; 

• in general, decision-making is based on expertise and special 
knowledge; 

• regarding budgetary priorities and the selection of administrators, 
decision-making is characterised by hierarchical relations, while 
this definitely is not the case for the design of research programs; 

• with respect to the approval of teaching programs, decision¬ 
making is standardised, as is the case for determining budgetary 
priorities, the selection of administrators and especially profes¬ 
sors; 

• top-down decision-making is apparent in the case of setting 
budgetary priorities, the selection of admini.strators and the for¬ 
mation of long-term policy, while this characteristic is largely 
absent for those issues relating to the primary processes of 
teaching and research; and 

• taking important decisions in higher education institutions is 
time-consuming, particularly with respect to the approval of 
teaching programs, the selection of professors and the formation 
of long-term policy, 

An analysis of differences for the various types of institutions with 
respect to the above characteristics reveals the following nuances. For 
universities, expertise and special knowledge are more characteristic 
for five of the six issues in comparison to non-universities. .Regarding 
the approval of teaching programs, universities appear to be more 
characterised by standardised decision-making than non-universities 
and less by hierarchical relations, top-down and intuitive decision¬ 
making, Within universities, the decision-making processes regarding 
research programs are more decentralised, and competition and inter¬ 
est promotion are more characteristic of decision-making than is the 
case in non-universities. In universities, decision-making regarding 
budgetary priorities is more contentious. With respect to long-term 
policy, university decision-making is less characterised by hierarchi¬ 
cal relations and personal characteristics, such as charisma. 

Between T-TR-R-institutions the following differences exist. T- 
institutions are: 

• less characterised by (a) a large number of conflicts over budget¬ 
ary priorities and the selection of professors, (b) emphasis on 
reaching consensus in the approval of teaching programs, (c) 
decentralised decision-making and competition in the design of 
research programs, (d) expertise and special knowledge for deter¬ 
mining budgetary priorities, the selection of professors and the 
formation of long-term policy, (e) competition regarding the 
design ofresearch programs, and (f) standardised decision-mak¬ 
ing with respect to the selection of professors; and 

• more characterised by (a) hierarchical relations with respect to the 
approval of teaching programs, budgetary priorities, the selection 
of administrators and the formation of long-term policy. 
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TR'institutions are: 

• less characterised by (a) a feeling of mutual responsibility regard¬ 
ing the selection of administrators and the fonrsation of iong-tenn 
policy, (b) decentralised decision-making in the selection of 
administrators, (c) dispersed power in the selection of professors 
and the formation of long-term policy; 

more characterised by (a) a large number of conflicts with respect 
to approval of teaching programs and budget priorities, (b) 
emphasis on reaching consensus with respect to the selection of 
professors, (c) expertise and special knowledge as a basis for 
determining budget priorities in combination with fluid participa¬ 
tion, (d) the promotion of interests in the design of research 
programs, and (e) personal characteristics in the selection of 
professors. 

R'institutions are: 

• less characterised by (a) hierarchical relations with respect to the 
approval of teaching programs, budget priorities, selection of 
administrators and the formation of long-term policy, (b) intui¬ 
tion in the selection of professors, and (c) top-down 
decision-making in the approval of new teaching programs; 

• more characterised by (a) emphasis on consultation in the deter¬ 
mination of budget priorities, (b) strong co-operation between the 
units in the design of research programs, (c) expertise and special 
knowledge as a basis for the selection of professors, in combina¬ 
tion with standardised decision-making, which nevertheless is 
time-consuming, and (d) competition in the design of research 
programs, 


Table I i: Features of decision making processes 
(means) 



teaching 

research 

budget 

selecting 

administrators 

choosing full 
professors 

long term 
poky 

ad hoc decision rmklng 

2.38 

3.11 

2.04 

2,09 

202 

2.S6 

•rTpSasls on baigaliung 

2,»l 

289 

3,24 

2.23 

22 

293 

sense of collective responsibility 

3.81 

3.32 

3,47 

3,31 

3.73 

3,95 

high numbei' of conflicts 

X* 

239 

2.84 

2,29 

2.31 

165 

errvhsisls on reaching consensus 

*.04 

3,7 

3,48 

3.37 

3.84 

3,99 

emphasis on consuluUoi’ 


3,43 

3.32 

3.14 

3,69 

3,94 

high cooperation between units 

3.11 

3.06 

2,9 

204 

2.86 

3.1 

decemraJIsed decision making 

3,4 

185 

2.99 

24! 

2,94 

283 

decision making based on 
expetlse and special knowledge 

195 

4.44 

17! 

3.69 

4.39 

196 

fluid panicipairen 

3,47 

3.24 

2.79 

2.64 

2,97 

3.IS 

decision making based on 
hleiarchy 

2,7 

242 

3.44 

144 

281 

3.05 

i(ifbrma) decliion makin| 

2.85 

3.24 

2.14 

217 

2.31 

271 

psrticipaton of divorce »mere« 
groups 

3.34 

3.13 

2.86 

276 

2.82 

3,37 

intuitlor; instead oi 
'teclinical-ratkinaf knowledga is 
dominaiTt 

2.S 

2.41 

2,22 

2.88 

2.47 

26 

promcKing parbeubr interests 

Z97 

3.23 

2,74 

141 

164 

276 

decision n?akiri| is based on 
perswial characteratics 

3.05 

3.44 

2.47 

3.13 

3.06 

3.0! 

dispersion of power chrou^>ouc 
che instrrucion 

194 

3,3 

2,78 

239 

244 

3,05 

rival «7 within the institution 

2.75 

2.76 

3.32 

2.13 

2.28 

2.81 

standardisatk>n of decision 
making 

3.71 

2.77 

3.9 

3.6 

4,21 

3,05 

top down decision rrakjng 

X57 

136 

4.02 

3.99 

3.05 

3.61 

reaching irnportant decisions 
does take a loi of time 

3,73 

3.38 

3.33 

3 

3.57 

3.92 


’brtkl’ = signficant difference between universities and non-unrvprsjties: 
'ralics' = significant drfFercjKC between T-. TR* of R-instituiiore 
Scale: I = feature is found not at all; 5 = feature is found very rrnich 
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Above, differences between types of institutions with respect to the 
separate policy issues, were identified. In Table 12 the differences in 
type of institutions are related to the overall score (average score of a 
characteristic for all six issues). We only present those scores for which 
significant differences exist between the types of institutions. There 
are substantial differences between universities and non-universities 
with respect to the following three decision-making characteristics; 

• in universities the characteristics ‘feeling of mutual responsibil¬ 
ity' and 'expertise and special knowledge as a basis for 
decision-making’ feature much more prominently than in non¬ 
universities; and 

• non-universities are more characterised by hierarchical relation¬ 
ships than universities. 

With respect to the T-TR-R distinction, we note that: 

• TR-institutions are more characterised by ad hoc decision-mak¬ 
ing and a large number of conflicts, and less by mutual 
responsibility and shared power; and 

• T-institutions are less characterised by expertise and special 
knowledge as a basis for decision-making and more by hierarchi¬ 
cal relationships. It also is noteworthy that overall the T- and 
R-institutions show little differences. 

Table 12: Significant differences of decision 
making features per type of institution (means) 



Univefeity 

norv 

UF^versley 

T- 

Insdtudon 

Ta. 

R. 

inetlnition 

Tool 

ad hoe decision making 



224 

266 

2.34 

2.3S 

serise of collecdve 
responsibility 

3.7 

3-49 


3.38 

3-74 

3.61 

high number of conflicts 



234 

283 

2.46 

2.49 

decision making based 
on expertise and special 
knowledge 

4.16 

385 

3.82 

4.17 

4.12 

4.02 

decision making based 
on hierarchy 

IBS 

3.19 

3.32 

286 

2.72 

3.01 

dispersion of power 
tftroughout the 

Insdcuflon 




255 

293 

2.79 


Scal«: I > feacure •> found not at all; 5 - (eaaire ts found vety much. 

Significant difference at leaic <.I0 

Finally, in Table 13 the average scores per country are presented. 
From this wc can conclude that the British institutions differ the most 
from the total population. Also German and French institutions show 
a substantial number of differences. Decision-making in Dutch insti¬ 
tutions compared to others is characterised by decentralisation, hier¬ 
archical relations, expertise and special knowledge, intuition and 
participation of various interest groups, with relatively little co¬ 
operation between units. 



From the presentations of the survey results it is clear that substantial 
differences exist both between types of institutions as well as between 
countries. To a large extent, the results, particularly for the universi¬ 
ties, reflect the continuing domination of professional expertise, 
especially where the primary processes of teaching and research are 
concerned. At the same time, also it is clear that the role of the central 
institutional administration is an important component in higher 
education governance and management, especially for what we can 
call the 'non-primary process’ issues, such as financial management. 
With respect to differences between countries, the study shows sub¬ 
stantial variation between the seven countries. This alone appears to 
provide sufficient basis to question the existence of the so-called 
continental model. On the European continent clearly different insti¬ 


Table 13: Features of decision making processes of 
institutions of higher education per country (means) 



S 

DK 

■ FRG 

F i UK 

NL 

Tool 

ad hoc dedsion making 

L&4 

27S 

2.42 

2.58 

2.26 

238 

2,35 

eirqrfiasis on bargurar^ 

2.81 

lilt 

292 

3.04 

229 

178 

2.72 

sense c4 coReciive 
responsHMllcy 

3J8 

3.4 

3.84 

3.7 

3.63 

3.36 

3.61 

Ngh number aS conflica 

276 

2.76 

273 

265 

LSI 

2.3 

2.49 

emphi&s on reaching 
consensus 

3.62 

3ii8 

iJ3. 

4.09 

21 

3.58 

3.75 

emfrfiasis on consuhation 

3.S2 

3.7S 

3.73 

3.79 

3.4 

3.3S 

3JS 

much coopecadon betww) 

2.88 

288 

3.15 

2.87 

2A1 

2Jd 

298 

decentralised decision making 

3.36 

3.44 

3.22 

284 

U1 

3.42 

3,09 

decision making based on 
expertise and special 
knowledge 

4.19 

3,9 

4.03 

±21 

lil 

2J1 

4,02 

fluid parttclpadon 

2.S7 

2.88 

283 

iii 

3.16 

3.1 

305 

decisian making based on 
hierarchy 

2.86 

2.78 

IZ2 

16Z 

18 

3.36 

3,01 

informal dedsion making 

2.17 

2J 


21 

im 

2.8 

2iS 

parndpadon of diverse 

Interest pv>ups 

3.12 

3.16 

307 

284 

122 

122 

3,04 

Intuition instead of 
'technlcal-radonir knowledge 

Is dominam 

236 

2Ji 

244 

259 

2,46 

306 

2.52 

promodng particular Intereses 

214 

122 

2.79 

264 

281 

191 

2,79 

decision making is based on 
personal characteristics 

2,54 

2.94 

3,1 

3.39 

2.87 

3,03 

3.02 

dispersion of poww 
throughout the icabtutlon 

3.19 

285 

3.08 

u 

2.71 

279 

2,79 

rnalry within die insoiudon 

2.98 

299 

LSI 

287 

2J2 

253 

2.68 

standardisation of decision 
making 

3.62 

3.46 

3,44 

406 

3S 

3.61 

3i6 

top down decision makitig 

295 

3.18 

124 

1Z£ 

lU 

3.15 

3.28 

reaching important decisiont 
does oke a lot of time 

3.71 

3.68 

3.54 

3.57 

3.2 

3.53 

3.48 


'SoW * significant difler«nc« @ <. 10; ‘_' = significant difference @ <.0S. 

Scale: I = feature is found not at all; S = feacure is found ttry much 


tutional governance systems exist, andit would appear logical to relate 
these to the different ways in which national governments in these 
systems have changed their policies and policy-priorities over the 
years. However, to shed further light on these differences, a more 
detailed analysis of the data will have to be performed, relating for 
example the survey outcomes to differences in governmental steering 
paradigms. 
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